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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

No  new  applications  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 

afc  >|e  sfc 

DONATIONS  REPORT 

We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 

Name  Donation  Preference  of  Use 

FRALEY,  Marvin  L.  9 coins  (NVS)  NI  Reference  Collection 

NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  Donor. 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 

The  Library  would  like  to  thank  Edd  Smith  for  the  donation  of  the  following  book 
to  the  NI  Library: 

AA30.HudM:1999:BPGWC 

HUDGEONS,  MARC/HUDGEONS,  TOM 

Official  1999  Price  Guide  to  World  Coins. 

Pub.  1999,  2nd  edition,  503pp,  illus. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ** ** * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - CANADA 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

In  August  1947  India  and  Pakistan  gained  their  independence.  With  this  event  King 
George  VI  lost  his  title  of  Emperor  of  India.  This  change  needed  also  to  be  reflected 
on  the  coins  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  In  Canada  the  new  dies  needed  for  this 
purpose  were  not  ready  by  1948.  So  1947  dated  dies  were  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  a special  mark.  At  first  this  may  have  been  a dot  beside  the  date,  as  had 
been  done  in  1936  on  coins  struck  after  the  death  of  King  George  V.  But  soon  a 
small  maple  leaf  appeared  in  that  spot  All  1947  dated  pieces  with  that  sign  were 
minted  in  1948. 
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ST.  ANNE  AND  THREE  MARYS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

The  New  Testament  is  irritatingly  short  on  details  in  some  places.  For  example, 
where  was  Christ  between  the  ages  of  about  12  and  30?  The  gospels  simply  do  not 
tell  us,  so  there  is  a natural  desire  to  fill  the  gap  "by  deduction",  as  it  were,  and  some 
of  the  theories  proposed  have  been  strange  to  say  the  least.  Thus  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Dobson  (1)  thought  that  Christ  had  been  in  England,  in  the  Glastonbury  area, 
fraternising  with  the  Druids;  Holger  Kersten  (2),  on  the  other  hand,  thought  he  had 
been  in  India  fraternising  with  Buddhists! 

Other  New  Testament  ‘gaps’  concern  the  Virgin  Mary,  about  whom  remarkably  little 
is  said  considering  that  she  is  the  Mother  of  God:  what  became  of  her  after  the 
crucifixion,  exactly;  where  did  she  die;  and  who  were  her  parents?  This  latter 
question  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  here,  and  it  is  not  just  idle  curiosity  that  prompts 
it.  As  the  divinely  chosen  Virgin  Mother  of  Christ,  Mary  was  held  to  have  been 
immaculately  conceived  (3).  She  must  have  been  - she  surely  could  not  have  been 
bom  as  other  ordinary  mortals.  But  then  that  virtually  forces  us  to  ask:  who  were 
her  parents,  and  what  was  special  about  them,  for  surely  they  cannot  have  been 
ordinary  either?  (At  this  point  one  gets  the  theologically  sinking  feeling  that  there 
could  be  no  end  to  this,  but  let’s  press  on.. ..(4)). 

The  gospels- tell  us  nothing  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  about  Mary’s  parentage,  but 
tradition,  theological  detective  work,  pious  speculation  and  even  visions  have  filled 
this  and  many  other  Marian  ‘gaps’:  Mary’s  mother  was  St.  Anne  and  her  father  St. 
Joachim  (5). 

The  primary  sources  for  their  lives  are  three  apocryphal  gospels.  The  first  and  oldest 
is  the  so-called  Protoevangelium  of  James,  which  dates  from  the  second  century  AD; 
the  second  is  the  Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew,  dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries; 
the  third  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  which  is  extant  in  a manuscript  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  which  pretends  to  be  older.  The  third  is  said  to  be  a re-cast  and 
edited  version  of  the  second,  which  in  its  turn  is  said  to  be  based  on  the  first  or  its 
sources  (6). 

The  Protoevangelium  of  James  tells  us  that  after  many  years  of  childless  marriage, 
a depressed  Joachim  went  out  into  the  wilderness  to  pray  to  God  for  divine  favour, 
leaving  an  equally  depressed  Anne  at  home  to  contemplate  her  barrenness  and,  of 
course,  to  pray  as  well.  Subsequently  an  angel  appeared  to  Anne,  telling  her  that  her 
prayers  had  been  heard,  that  she  would  "conceive  and  bring  forth",  and  that  her  child 
would  be  "spoken  of  in  all  the  world".  Another  angel  had  likewise  appeared  to 
Joachim  out  in  the  wilderness  giving  him  the  same  good  news,  as  a result  of  which 
he  headed  back  home  to  be  greeted  by  Anne  at  the  city  gate  (7),  this  episode  being 
a favourite  scene  for  religious  artists  (8). 

Now  there  are  certain  parallels  between  this  story  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Mary 
to  a long-barren  Anne  and  that  of  the  conception  and  birth  of  Samuel  to  a long-barren 
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Hannah  (I  Sami).  Indeed,  the  names  Anne  and  Hannah  are  actually  the  same! 
Skeptics  have  argued  that  these  confirm  the  apocryphal  status  of  the  Protoevangelium, 
though  the  faithful  see  them  simply  as  yet  another  example  of  how  the  events  of  the 
Old  Testament  deliberately  pre-figure  those  of  the  New  in  God’s  wonderful  scheme 
of  things.  I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds  on  that  one!  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Protoevangelium  was  regarded  as  a great  authority  by  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
was  largely  rejected  by  the  Western  Church. 

Thus  it  was  that  St.  Anne  remained  a relatively  minor  figure  in  the  West  until  the 
story  of  the  Protoevangelium  found  its  way  into  that  "best  selling"  thirteenth  century 
collection  of  religious  gossip,  The  Golden  Legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (ch.131). 
"From  that  time  on,"  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  tells  us,  "the  story  of  St.  Anne  spread 
over  the  West  and  was  amply  developed,  until  St.  Anne  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  saints  also  of  ihe  Latin  Church."  It  is  in  The  Golden  Legend,  incidentally, 
that  we  find  that  truly  wonderful  revelation  that  St.  Anne  had  three  husbands  - 
Joachim,  Cleophas  and  Salome  - by  each  of  whom  she  had  a daughter  called  Mary. 
But  we’ll  return  to  that  later. 

Incidentally,  those  with  a taste  for  the  strange  might  like  to  know  that  the  events  of 
the  Protoevangelium  were  ‘confirmed’  in  detail  by  the  visions  of  the  Augustinian  nun 
Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  of  Diilmen,  Westphalia,  in  the  early  1820’s  (9a).  She  also 
‘saw’  the  immaculate  conception  take  place  (9b),  as  well  as  the  actual  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  (9c),  and  she  revealed  that  Mary  (who  was  red-haired)  could  read  at  the 
age  of  three  (9d)  - of  which  more  presently. 


But  let  us  pause  for  an  unusual  medallic  representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her 
parents.  This  large  bronze  medal,  depicted  actual  size  in  Fig.  1,  has  on  the  obverse 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Joachim  with  the  young  Virgin  Mary  between  them.  On  the  reverse 
St.  Anne  dangles  the  young  Virgin  Mary  on  her  knee.  The  obverse  legend  is 
SVSCEPTIMVS  MISERICORD  signifying,  "We  beget  pity."  The  reverse  legend  is 
rather  worn  away  at  the  end  of  the  first  word,  the  clear  part  reading  GENERATIO(...) 


Fig.  1 
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BENEDICATVR.  The  meaning  and  significance  of  this  are  not  very  clear,  at  least 
to  me  at  the  time  of  writing.  It  could  well  be,  "In  generation  let  her  be  blessed," 
referring  either  to  the  divine  resolution  of  St.  Anne’s  barrenness  and  the  birth  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  perhaps  to  the  Virgin  Mary’s  future  bearing  of  the  Saviour.  (The 
obverse  legend  could  also  refer  to  the  resolution  of  Anne  and  Joachim’s  childlessness, 
God  having  taken  pity  on  them  in  granting  them  the  gift  of  a child  in  the  form  of 
Mary.) 

Note  the  ROMA  in  the  exergue  of  both  obverse  and  reverse,  indicating  that  though 
this  medal  was  acquired  in  Spain,  it  probably  originated  in  Rome,  possibly  as  a 
souvenir  of  a pilgrimage  there.  The  medal  is  probably  of  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
century  date. 

Of  the  traditions/legends  concerning  St  Anne  and  the  Virgin  Mary’s  early  life, 
various  key  events  find  their  way  into  art  and  onto  religious  medals.  In  art,  the  birth 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  her  presentation  at  the  temple  (to  begin  her  life  of  dedication  to 
God),  and  the  death  of  St  Anne,  are  all  common  themes.  Paintings  and  statues  of  St. 
Anne,  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  Jesus  together  are  also  common,  ranging  from 
the  delightful  family  "group  photo"  from  the  studio  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  to  the  somewhat  hideous  medieval  Spanish  statues  which  depict  St.  Anne 
holding  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the  Infant  Jesus  (10). 

Another  theme  which  recurs  in  art  - Murillo  painted  a delightful  example,  now  in  the 
Prado  - is  that  of  St  Anne  teaching  the  young  Virgin  Mary  to  read.  It  is  found  also 
on  the  two  bronze  Spanish  medals  depicted  below,  both  1 Vi  times  actual  size,  as  Figs. 
2 & 3. 


The  piece  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  probably  of  eighteenth  century  date,  has  St.  Anne 
(S-ANNA*)  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read  on  the  obverse,  and  St.  Joseph  (S-IOS-) 
holding  the  Infant  Jesus  on  the  reverse. 


Fig.  2 Fig.  3 


The  piece  in  Fig.  3,  which  could  be  either  eighteenth  century  or  early  nineteenth  in 
date,  again  depicts  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin  to  read  on  the  obverse  (S -AN*  M*T 
= S(anta)  AN(na)  M(ariae)  T(utor)  = St.  Anne,  teacher  of  Mary?),  with  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  in  the  form  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  on  the  reverse 
(N*  S*  DEL*  PILAR -D-ZARAGO  = Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  of  Zaragoza.)  (11) 

So  why  is  this  such  a popular  image?  I do  not  know  for  sure,  I’m  afraid,  but  it 
would  appear  that,  in  a sense,  the  theologically  implied  nature  of  the  Virgin  Mary  led 
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to  it.  Being  immaculately  conceived  and  the  perfect  Mother  of  God,  she  had  to  be 
wiser  than  the  wisest  theologian,  more  learned  than  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  the 
"Seat  of  Wisdom",  in  fact  (12).  This,  in  its  turn,  implied  that  Mary  must  have  been 
what  we  would  now  call  a child  prodigy  - hence  that  vision  of  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich,  mentioned  above,  in  which  she  saw  the  Virgin  Mary  reading  at  the  age 
of  three  and  astounding  the  priests  at  the  temple  with  her  wise  answers  to  their 
questions. 


Another  representation  of  St.  Anne  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  that  shown  on  the  obverse 
of  the  bronze  French  medal  shown,  1 Vi  times  actual  size,  in  Fig.  4 and  which  is  of 
nineteenth  century  date.  As  the  legends  make  clear,  this  medal  relates  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  St.  Anne  d’Auray  in  Brittany. 

The  story  here  is  an  interesting  one  (13).  In  1624-5  St  Anne  appeared  to  a villager 
called  Yves  Nicolazic  and  instructed  him  to  build  a chapel  in  her  honour  in  a nearby 
field.  (There  had  in  fact  once  been  just  such  a chapel  there,  but  it  had  been  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  7th  century.)  Unfortunately  his  fellow  villagers  didn’t  take  his 
vision  very  seriously  at  all,  and  some  of  them  even  hinted  that  he  might  have  a screw 
loose  somewhere.  But  the  apparitions  persisted,  other  people  began  to  see  them  too, 
and,  to  cap  it  all,  an  ancient  statue  of  St.  Anne  was  unearthed  in  the  very  field  that 
the  saint  had  indicated  as  the  site  for  her  chapel.  It  was,  of  course,  a miracle  working 
statue.  The  upshot  was  that  the  chapel  was  built,  the  statue  enshrined  in  it,  and  St. 
Anne  d’Auray  became  one  of  the  key  pilgrim  sites  of  Europe  as  its  fame  spread  far 
and  wide.  Unfortunately,  in  1793,  the  chapel  and  statue  became  victims  of  the  French 
Revolution:  the  chapel  was  plundered  and  damaged;  the  statue  burnt.  The  pilgrimages 
to  the  place  continued,  though.  Then  in  1866  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  what  was  to 
become  the  magnificent  present-day  basilica,  and  in  1868  a new  statue  of  St.  Anne 
was  solemnly  crowned  there  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  (The  remains  of  the  old  statue  are 
apparently  now  enshrined  in  the  basilica’s  altar.)  On  the  medal  are  the  modem  statue 
and  basilica,  so  this  medal  clearly  post-dates  1868. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  sanctuary  of  St  Anne  d’Auray  was 
presented  with  a relic  of  the  saint  herself,  originally  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Exactly  what  it  was  I do  not  know,  I’m  afraid,  but  it  must  have 
been  a relatively  minor  relic  for  the  story  of  St.  Anne’s  mortal  remains  (14)  centres 
not  on  St.  Anne  d’Auray  but  on  Apt,  a town  some  40  miles  north  of  Marseilles. 
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At  this  point  readers  of  a skeptical  disposition  will  be  scratching  their  heads  and 
wondering  how,  if  St  Anne  is  no  more  than  a vague  copy  of  Samuel’s  mother,  she 
can  have  any  mortal  remains  at  all,  in  Apt  or  anywhere  else.  To  those  readers  I can 
only  say  hold  onto  your  hats,  as  things  are  about  to  get  worse. 

First  there’s  the  tale  of  how  St.  Anne’s  relics  got  to  Apt  and  this  is  where  Lazarus 
and  Mary  Magdalene  come  in,  for  it  was  they  who  brought  them  to  France  from  the 
Holy  Land  in  about  AD  40.  One  version  of  the  legend  runs  as  follows  (15). 

The  early  Christians  took  very  literally  Christ’s  command  that  they  should  preach  the 
gospel  throughout  the  world  (Matt.28.19),  and  one  group  who  set  out  to  do  just  that 
included  Lazarus,  Mary  Magdalene  (who  was,  some  say,  his  sister),  Mary  Jacobe  and 
Mary  Salome.  So  they  boarded  a boat,  taking  with  them  a cedar-wood  coffer 
containing  the  relics  of  St.  Anne,  and  put  to  sea.  Eventually  they  landed  at 
Marseilles,  Lazarus  becoming  the  first  bishop  of  that  city,  with  Mary  Magdalene  his 
right-hand  woman,  at  least  until  she  opted  to  withdraw  into  pious  seclusion  in  a cave 
in  the  mountains  of  Sainte  Baume,  some  25  miles  from  Marseilles  (16). 

Originally  the  relics  of  St.  Anne  were  kept  at  Marseilles,  but  eventually  the  city  port 
became  the  scene  of  so  many  invasions  and  sieges  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
move  them  inland  for  safety,  and  the  Bishopric  of  Apt,  founded  by  Maximin,  a cousin 
of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene,  was  chosen  as  their  new  home. 

For  some  reason  which  is  not  clear  it  was  decided  that  the  relics  should  be  so  hidden 
that  they  would  not  be  discovered  "until  the  time  was  ripe".  It  was  just  as  well,  for 
the  area  was  to  suffer  invasions  by  both  Lombards  and  Saracens,  and  the  time  wasn’t 
to  be  ripe  until  Charlemagne  appeared  on  the  scene  in  about  AD  800  to  rediscover 
the  ‘lost’  relics.  There  are  two  versions  of  how  he  did  it. 

In  the  first,  he  and  the  then  bishop  of  Apt  offered  up  a prayer,  prior  to  an  army  of 
workmen  being  let  loose  willy  nilly  with  mattocks  in  search  of  the  lost  relics.  The 
prayers  paid  off,  for  within  the  first  few  blows  being  struck,  "the  crumbling  earth 
parted  to  disclose  a dark  cavity...".  Divine  providence,  as  they  say,  had  revealed  the 
location  of  the  hidden  crypt. 

The  second  version  I like  better.  After  all,  if  one  is  going  to  willingly  suspend 
disbelief,  one  may  as  well  do  it  in  style,  and  opt  for  the  version  with  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  kid  in  it.... 

It  was  Easter  Sunday,  AD  792,  and  Charlemagne  and  his  Knights  were  in  church. 
Suddenly  a noble  youth,  who  had  been  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  since  birth,  wandered 
into  the  church  "like  one  inspired  and  led  by  an  invisible  hand".  The  stunned 
congregation  watched  as  he  gestured  for  a particular  stone  slab  to  be  lifted,  and  the 
ground  beneath  it  to  be  dug  up.  The  Emperor  gave  the  order  for  the  boy’s 
instructions  to  be  followed,  and,  of  course,  the  lost  crypt  where  the  relics  lay  was 
revealed  as  a result.  Catching  sight  of  the  cypress  coffer,  the  youth  was  instantly 
cured  of  his  triple  disability,  and  was  heard  to  cry  out,  "It  is  she!"  And  sure  enough 
it  was:  inside  the  coffer  the  relics  were  enclosed  in  a winding-sheet  on  which  were 
inscribed  the  words,  "Here  lies  the  body  of  St.  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Glorious  Virgin 
Mary"  - the  sort  of  ‘clue’  that  archaeologists  can  normally  only  dream  about! 
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"From  that  day  to  this,"  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes  tells  us,  "Apt  has  been  regarded  as  the 
final  resting  place  of  Our  Lord’s  grandmother 
(p.l  10)  - hence  the  modern  silver  medal  shown 
here,  actual  size,  as  Fig.  5.  Copying  a statue  by 
Benzoni  in  the  Cathedral,  it  depicts  St.  Anne, 
pointing  heavenwards,  instructing  the  young 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  legend  SAINTE  ANNE 
D’APT  P.P.N.  (=  St.  Anne  of  Apt,  pray  for  us). 
The  reverse,  not  pictured  here,  bears  only  a 
floral  spray  with  a space  where  the  wearer’s 
name  can  be  engraved. 

But  we  are  not  finished  yet,  for  we  still  have  the  three  Marys  of  our  title  to  deal  with. 

There  isn’t  a collective  noun  for  Marys,  but  maybe  there  ought  to  be  one  in  view  of 
the  number  of  them  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  four  - or  is  it  three?  - of  them 
besides  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Mary  Magdalene  (17),  and  it  is  very  confusing  sorting 
out  who  should  not  be  mixed  up  with  whom.  The  situation  is  not  helped  any  by 
Jacobus  de  Voragine’s  claim,  mentioned  earlier,  that  St.  Anne  had  three  daughters, 
each  called  Mary,  by  three  different  husbands.  However,  I will  do  my  best  to  get  the 
story  straight. 

Readers  will  recall  that  in  the  boat  that  landed  at  Marseilles,  there  were  with  Lazarus 
and  Mary  Magdalene  two  other  Marys  - Mary  Jacobe  (=  Mary  Cleophas?)  and  Mary 
Salome,  cousins  of  Jesus  and  nieces  of  St.  Anne.  There  was  also  with  them  a dark 
skinned  girl  called  Sara,  who  was  a servant  of  the  two  Marys.  When  Lazarus  and 
Mary  Magdalene  established  themselves  at  Marseilles,  the  two  Marys  and  Sara  set  sail 
again  westwards  to  evangelise  in  the  wild  marshy  region  of  the  Camargue  (18).  They 
built  a church  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rhone,  around  which  grew  up  a small  town 
which  still  preserves  their  names:  Les  Saintes  Maries.  The  remains  of  the  two  Marys 
and  of  their  servant  Sara  are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  church  to  this  day. 

But  by  one  of  those  quirks  of  history  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  two  Marys  that  the 
town  became  a famous  place  of  pilgrimage,  but  on  account  of  the  dark-skinned  Sara, 
who  was  adopted  as  a special  patroness  of  gypsies.  Each  year  the  gypsies  gather  in 
Les  Saintes  Maries  to  celebrate  their  patroness,  a nice  description  of  the  proceedings 
being  given  by  Robert  Payne  in  his  book  The  Splendour  of  France  (1963): 

"On  that  day  the  relics  of  the  saints  are  let  down  on  ropes  from  the 
upper  chapel  of  the  church,  while  the  gypsies  shout  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs  as  they  strain  to  touch  the  oaken  chest;  and  then  the  chest  is 
taken  in  triumph  to  the  sea.  Afterwards  there  are  processions, 
flamenco  dances,  bullfights  and  horse-races  lasting  for  two  days.  This 
wild,  improbable  fiesta  has  the  ring  of  authenticity."  (p.51) 

Mr.  Payne’s  book,  incidentally,  contains  a wonderful  account  of  his  encounter  with 
the  alleged  skull  of  Mary  Magdalene  - but  that’s  another  story. 
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Fig.  6 


The  lovely  bronze  medal  depicted  here,  twice  actual  size,  as  Fig.  6,  relates  to  Les 
Saintes  Maries  and  looks  to  be  of  early  nineteenth  century  date  and  possibly  older. 
The  obverse  depicts  two  pilgrims  in  antique  dress  praying  before  the  relics  of  the 
saints.  The  legend  is  STES.  MARIE  JACOB  ET  SALOME  P.P.N.  = Saints  Mary 
Jacobe  and  Salome,  pray  for  us.  The  reverse  shows  the  two  Marys  sea-borne,  with 
a curious  looking  object  between  them  which  I at  first  thought  might  be  a casket 
containing  the  relics  of  St.  Anne,  but  which  Monsieur  J.  Morel  of  the  church  at  Les 
Saintes  Maries  tells  me  is  actually  the  jar  of  "sweet  spices"  originally  intended  to 
annoint  the  dead  body  of  Christ  but  which,  of  course,  was  never  used  (Mark  16. Iff; 
Luke  23.56ff). 

It  only  remains  to  ask  why  these  curious  and  occasionally  outlandish  legends  arise, 
and  the  answer,  I think,  is  quite  simple:  it  has  always  been  a source  of  irritation  to 
Western  Christendom  that  the  drama  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary  all  took  place  far 
away  in  the  Middle  East,  rather  than  on  "home  ground".  Anything  that  brings  the 
origins  of  the  Christian  faith  westwards  and  "closer"  is  thus  highly  desirable.  One 
way  of  doing  this,  mentioned  at  the  outset,  is  to  have  Christ  spend  his  missing  youth 
in  Britain,  and  there  have  been  other  similarly  extreme  ways  ‘tried’  (19).  But  much 
more  plausible  is  to  invoke  the  apostolic  migration  of  Christ’s  immediate  successors 
and  associates  - to  have  Mary  Magdalene  come  to  France;  or  St.  James  the  Greater 
to  Spain  (20);  or  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain  (21).  After  all,  there  are 
historical  precedents  for  such  things  in  the  journeys  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  Rome, 
so  you  never  know 

Notes. 

(1)  Did  Our  Lord  Visit  Britain,  as  they  say  in  Cornwall  and  Somerset  (1936; 
many  reprints). 

(2)  Jesus  Lived  in  India  (1986). 

(3)  See  my  article  "The  Immaculate  Conception"  in  NI  Bulletin,  December  1998, 
p.305-3 11. 

(4)  For  some  details  of  Anne’s  and  Joachim’s  parents,  and  their  parents,  see 
Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  St.  Anne,  Grandmother  of  Our  Saviour  (1956).  In 
particular,  for  the  miracles  heralding  St  Anne’s  birth,  see  p.34-5. 
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(5)  I cannot  resist  mentioning  that  despite  Equal  Opportunities,  and  the  patriarchal 
society  in  which  these  events  are  supposed  to  have  unfolded,  St.  Anne  has 
achieved  far  greater  prominence  than  St.  Joachim,  as  indeed  the  Virgin  Mary 
has  achieved  far  greater  prominence  than  St.  Joseph.  It  is  a fair  bet  that  many 
readers  will  not  even  have  heard  of  St.  Joachim,  whereas  everyone  has  heard 
of  St.  Anne.  But  let  us  leave  that  for  the  social  psychologists  to  sort  out... 

(6)  See  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  articles 
"Anne,  St."  (vol.l,  p.538-9)  and  "Apocrypha"  (vol.l,  p.607)  for  details.  On 
the  supposed  attribution  to  St.  Jerome  of  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary, 
see  F.  L.  Cross  and  E.  A.  Livingstone,  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1974),  article  "Mary,  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of." 

(7)  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  says  specifically  the  Golden  Gate  of 
Jerusalem. 

(8)  Keyes,  op.  cit.  p.50;  James  Bentley,  A Calendar  of  Saints  (1994),  p.  141. 

(9)  The  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  from  the  Visions  of  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich,  translated  by  Sir  Michael  Palairet  from  the  records  of  Clemens 
Brentano,  with  supplementary  notes  by  Rev.  Sebastian  Bullough  O.P.  (1970): 
a)  p.27ff;  b)  p.60ff;  c)  p.75ff;  d)  p.88. 

(10)  Keyes,  op.  cit,  has  good  illustrations  of  all  these,  as  well  as  of  St.  Anne 
teaching  the  Virgin  Mary  to  read. 

(11)  See  my  article  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions"  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.153, 
for  some  background  on  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar. 

(12)  Sedes  Sapientiae  = the  Seat  of  Wisdom  is  one  of  the  many  titles  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto.  It  was  first  used  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Bernard  in  the  1 1th-  12th  centuries.  See 
Donald  Attwater  (ed.),  The  Catholic  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  (1930),  article 
"Seat  of  Wisdom". 

(13)  See  the  article  "Anne  d’Auray"  in  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (vol.l,  p.539); 
also  Keyes,  op.  cit.  p.l30ff. 

(14)  Or  the  bulk  of  them,  at  any  rate.  As  with  so  many  other  saints,  there  are 
alleged  bits  of  her  in  other  places  as  well,  notably  Chartres  and  Istanbul. 

(15)  This  is  the  version  given  in  Keyes,  op.  cit.  p.98ff.  In  other  versions  the 
evangelists  do  not  leave  voluntarily  but  are  rounded  up,  as  part  of  a general 
persecution  of  Christians,  put  aboard  a boat  without  oars  or  sails,  and  pushed 
out  to  sea  by  way  of  ‘disposal’.  Favourable  currents  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
bring  them  safely  to  the  French  coast.  (See,  for  example,  Taylor,  as  note  18 
below,  p.105.) 
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A more  prosaic  explanation  of  the  arrival  of  the  relics  at  Apt  is  given  in  a 
leaflet  published  by  the  Cathedral  there.  According  to  this,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  fifth  century  St.  John  Cassien,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  in 
Marseilles,  acquired  them  on  a visit  to  Constantinople,  from  St.  John 
Chrysostom  who  was  the  resident  Patriarch  there  and  a personal  friend.  St. 
John  Cassien  later  passed  the  relics  on,  for  safe-keeping,  to  St.  Castor,  who 
was  the  Bishop  of  Apt  and  another  personal  friend. 

(16)  Now  a place  of  pilgrimage  in  its  own  right,  receiving  over  200,000  pilgrims 
annually,  despite  the  protestations  of  even  Catholic  historians  that  there  isn’t 
a shred  of  evidence  for  the  whole  silly  legend  - see  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  article  "Pilgrimage"  (vol.12,  p.95)  and  Butler’s  Lives  of  the 
Saints , ed.  H.  Thurston  and  D.  Attwater  (1956)  under  Mary  Magdalene  (July 
22nd). 


Fig.  7 


The  modem  silver  medal  shown  here,  \Vz  times  actual  size,  as  Fig.  7,  relates 
to  the  grotto  shrine  of  Sainte  Baume.  The  legend  STE.  MADELEINE  = St. 
(Mary)  Magdalene,  of  course. 

(17)  See  the  article  "Marys  in  the  NT"  in  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

(18)  There  are  again  variations  on  the  legend.  For  full  details  and  a very  strange 
read  indeed,  see  John  W.  Taylor,  The  Coming  of  the  Saints  (1906;  reprinted 
UK  1969,  USA  1985),  chapter  6. 

(19)  eg.  to  have  the  Virgin  Mary  die  in  Britain;  to  have  St.  Anne  bom  here;  or  to 
have  the  English  Royal  Family  descended  from  the  House  of  Judah.  For  the 
first,  see  G.  F.  Jowett,  The  Drama  of  the  Lost  Disciples  (1961,  with  reprints), 
ch.  13;  fbr  the  second,  see  L.  S.  Lewis,  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  at 
Glastonbury  (1922,  with  reprints),  p.63;  for  the  third,  see  Rev.  W.  M.  H. 
Milner,  The  Royal  House  of  Britain,  an  Enduring  Dynasty  (1902,  with 
reprints). 

(20)  See  the  article  cited  in  note  1 1 for  some  details. 

(21)  See  the  work  by  L.  S.  Lewis  cited  in  note  19. 
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CATALOG  REVISIONS 


John  S.  Davenport , Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

LIPPE 


6884  TALER  1601 

* SIMON-COET-NO  - DOMIN-IN-LIPI  * 1601,  helmeted  arms. 

RVDOL-IID:G-ROM-IMP-SEM-AVG-AVGVST-,  double  eagle,  24 
in  orb. 


6885  2 TALERS  1612  58.06g. 

As  6886. 

6886  TALER  1612 
Questionable. 

6888  TALER  1614 

Questionable. 
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6889  2 TALERS  1617,  1618  58.48g. 

SIMON:COM:ET-NOB:DOMIN:IN:LIPPIA  mm.,  helmeted  arms. 


MATHI'D'G:ROMAN’IMPER-SEMP-AVG\  crowned  double  eagle  with 
orb,  dividing  date. 


6889A  1 Vi  TALER  1618  KLIPPE  42g. 
Same  as  6889. 


6890  TALER  1617,  1618 


Delete. 


6891  2 TALERS  1620  58.4g.. 

6892  TALER  1620 

Questionable. 


SIMON'COM-ET-NOB-DOMMN-LIPPIA  mm.,  helmeted  arms. 


MATnAS'I'D'G'ROMiIMPEiSEMP-AVGVS’,  crowned  double  eagle 
with  orb,  dividing  date. 


6890  TALER  1617 
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6893A  TALER  1623 

With  S-A-V:  1623. 
A6895  2 TALERS  1672 


6896A  2 TALERS  1672 


:&■ 

m 

Similar  to  6896,  smaller  head,  date  above. 


6900  TALER  1692 
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LIPPE-DETMOLD 


2378  TALER  1712 

Delete. 

2379  TALER  1713 
Delete  1712. 

A.  FRID-  - COMET-NOB- 

B.  FRIED-  - COM-ET-NOB- 

C.  FRIED  - COM-  &•  NOB- 

2380  TALER  1714 

Delete. 


2381A  VA  TALER  1715  KLIPPE 

Long  hair  over  armed  shoulder,  FRIED- 


2382A  TALER  1716 

With  FRIE-  and  COM-  &•  NOB- 


2383A  TALER  1719 

Like  2383  with  short  hair  and  C-&-N-D-LIPP-. 
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RHODESIA  - AN  ENGLISHMAN’S  DREAM 


by  John  S.  Davenport 

k (Copyright  article  reprinted  by  permission  of  Amos  Press,  Inc. I Coin  World  from 
' Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  July  1947.  Revised  and  extended  from  the  original 
article.) 

RHODESIA  was  largely  the  dream  and  creation  of  one  man.  Located  on  the  great 
south-central  plateau  of  Africa,  it  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  south 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  west  of  Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  east  of  Portuguese  West 
Africa  and  Bechuanaland.  It  was  divided  into  two  sections,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  Zambezi  river,  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  The  first 
was  a British  crown  colony;  the  second  a British  self-governing  colony.  The 
combined  population  is  something  over  eighteen  million,  only  of  whom  a fraction 
were  white. 

Rhodesia  was  apparently  the  source  of  much  of  the  gold  of  the  ancient  world. 
Remains  of  mines  from  very  early  times  are  extant,  and  a prodigious  amount  of  the 
valuable  metal  had  obviously  been  extracted.  Various  Asiatic  peoples  controlled  the 
native  Bushmen  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  modem  period.  The  Portuguese 
captured  the  coastal  towns  from  the  Arabians  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  opened  up 
the  prosperous  Bantu  kingdom  in  the  interior.  By  the  nineteenth  century  the  country 
t had  passed  from  the  peaceful  and  industrial  Bantus  to  the  military  tribes  of  the  race, 

f and  a Matabele  kingdom  was  set  up  and  maintained  by  force.  By  the  1870’s  new 

dreams  for  the  country  were  being  planned  by  an  Englishman,  who  was  finally  to  give 
his  name  to  the  whole  region. 

Cecil  John  Rhodes  was  bom  in  1853  in  Hertfordshire.  At  16  he  went  to  Natal  to  aid 
an  older  brother  on  his  farm.  When  the  diamond  strike  was  made  in  the  Kimberly 
fields  in  1870,  the  brothers  joined  the  prospectors,  and  a year  later  at  18  young 
Rhodes  was  a financially  independent  operator.  During  the  following  year  he  made 
a journey  by  oxcart  all  through  the  uplands  and  saw  the  immense  possibilities  of  a 
healthy,  untouched  country  with  undreamed  of  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  winning  it — and  incidentally  all  of  South  Africa — for  the  British 
empire. 

During  the  next  five  years  he  divided  his  time  between  Oxford,  where  he  eventually 
took  his  degree  in  1878,  and  his  every  increasing  interests  and  wealth  in  South  Africa. 
The  duality  of  his  scholarly,  patriotic,  and  idealistic  interests  with  his  enormously 
successful  business  career  he  maintained  all  during  his  life. 

k As  a member  of  the  Cape  assembly  he  first  tried  to  unite  the  Dutch  and  English 

1 settlements  into  a self-governing  union  within  the  Empire,  continually  pushing  its 

boundaries  northward.  Then  came  the  long  duel  with  Pres.  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal 
whether  British  or  Dutch  interests  should  prevail  in  the  relatively  uninhabited  uplands 
with  their  important  trade  routes.  Rhodes  conceived  the  idea  of  a company  to  take 
over  the  trading  and  mining  rights  of  the  country  and  bring  the  whole  under  British 
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influence.  Conflict  with  the  Boers  and  the  Portuguese  was  inevitable,  but  such  a 
company  was  formed  in  1889,  and  treaties  made  with  important  native  chiefs.  White 
settlements  began  under  the  protection  of  the  British  South  Africa  Co.  in  1890. 

Having  won  the  confidence  of  the  Dutch,  Rhodes  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape 
colony  in  1890;  soon  wielding  almost  despotic  power,  he  was  in  a position  to  push 
all  of  his  dreams.  By  1895  Rhodesia  was  a reality  with  over  12,000  white  settlers. 
A railroad  was  built;  treaties  with  Portugal  signed;  and  the  mining  industries 
established. 

Rhodes’  connivance  in  the  notorious  Jameson  raid  into  the  Transvaal  in  1895  forced 
his  resignation  as  Prime  Minister  in  1896,  and  henceforth  he  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  development  of  the  territory  bearing  his  name. 

Setbacks  occurred  in  the  native  insurrection  of  1896  and  in  the  prolonged  Boer  war 
of  1899-1902.  Rhodes  did  not  live  to  see  the  termination  of  this  conflict,  but  died  in 
March  of  1902  convinced  that  the  union  he  had  schemed  for  was  about  to  be  realized. 

By  1905  Rhodesia  was  on  its  feet,  and  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  company’s 
rule,  1905-1923,  the  resources  were  constantly  being  developed.  It  was  saved  from 
the  bi-racial  and  bi-lingual  difficulties  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  by  having  its 
white  population  almost  90%  English. 

In  1923  the  Rhodesians  rejected  an  offer  to  join  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  voted 
for  self-government.  The  Company  upon  receipt  of  a payment  of  3,750,000  pounds 
turned  over  most  of  its  rights  to  the  Crown.  The  province  was  divided — northern 
section  being  governed  by  a governor  and  council,  the  southern  becoming  self- 
governing. 

Postage  stamps  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  British  South  Africa  Co.  beginning  in 
1890.  An  issue  in  1905  pictures  the  famous  Victoria  Falls  in  the  Zambezi  river  and 
commemorates  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the  river.  The  first  stamps  with 
Rhodesia  on  them  appeared  in  1909.  Then  in  1923-24  came  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia  with  separate  postage  issues  for  each 
section.  Another  handsome  commemorative  series  of  stamps  was  issued  in  1940  for 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Company  and  of  the  territory. 

Northern  Rhodesia  never  had  any  coins  of  its  own,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  had  to  wait 
until  1932  for  its  first  series.  Five  silver  pieces  and  two  copper-nickel  then  appeared. 
The  silver  coins  all  have  the  head  of  George  V to  the  left  with  "George  V King 
Emperor".  On  the  reverses  are  the  names  of  the  colony,  the  date,  and  the  value.  The 
half  crown  has  a crowned  shield  separating  G V from  R I.  The  shield  has  a lion 
between  thistles  and  a large  pick-axe  below.  The  two  shillings  has  a very  handsome 
antelope.  On  the  one  shilling  is  a carved  stone  bird,  apparently  and  example  of 
primitive  art.  The  sixpence  has  two  crossed  battle  axes  and  the  three  pence  three 
upright  spears.  The  copper-nickel  coins — one  penny  and  half  penny — are  holed  and 
alike  in  design.  A crowned  Tudor  rose  formed  the  only  design  with  the  same 


inscriptions  around  as  on  the  silver  coins.  The  reverse  records  date,  value,  and  colony 
name. 

The  coinage  of  George  VI  first  appeared  in  1937  and  follows  that  of  his  father  in 
denominations  and  designs.  The  two  minor  coins,  however,  are  now  made  of  nickel- 
bronze  instead  of  copper-nickel.  The  reverses  of  the  pieces  were  designed  by  Kruger 
Gray  and  minted  in  London. 

Elizabeth’s  meager  coinage  follows  her  father’s  designs  with  a lA  penny,  1 penny, 
2 shillings  and  a Vi  crown  all  dated  1954,  and  a crown  issued  in  1953  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  Rhodes’  birth. 

After  two  years  of  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  the  British  government.  Southern 
Rhodesia  declared  its  independence  in  1965,  but  the  queen’s  coinage  continued  1964- 
1968  with  just  the  name  Rhodesia.  Then  an  independent  coinage  on  the  decimal 
system  started  in  1970,  which  continued  through  1977.  In  1978  Rhodesia  became 
Zimbabwe. 

The  two  northern  units  of  the  federation  formed  in  1953  and  dissolved  in  1963 
became  the  union  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  The  queen’s  mintage  of  7 
denominations,  some  in  new  designs,  lasted  from  1955-1964.  Rhodesia  became 
Zambia  in  1964.  Rhodes’  name  completely  disappeared. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ** * * * * * * * *** * * ** * * * * * * * * * * * * ** * * * ** ******* * 

RUBLE 

RUBLE,  s.  Russ.  The  silver  unit  of  Russian  currency,  when  a coin  (not  paper) 
equivalent  to  3s.  1 Vid:,  [in  1901  about  Is.  1 Ad.].  It  was  originally  a silver  ingot;  see 
first  quotation  and  note  below. 

1559. — "Vix  centum  annos  vtuntur  moneta  argentea,  praesertim  apud  illos 
cusa.  Initio  cum  argentum  in  provinciam  inferebatur,  fundebantur, 
portiunculae  oblongae  agenteae,  sine  imagine  et  scriptura,  aestimatione  vnius 
rubli,  quarum  nulla  nunc  apparet."*  Herberstein,  in  Rerum  Moscovit. 
Auctores,  Francof.  1600,  p.  42. 

1591. — "This  penaltie  or  mulct  is  20  dingoes  or  pence  upon  every  rubble  or 
mark,  and  so  ten  in  the  hundred.  . . . Hee  (the  Emperor)  hath  besides  for 
every  name  conteyned  in  the  writs  that  passe  out  of  their  courts,  five  alteens, 
an  alteen  5 pence  sterling  or  thereabouts." — Treatise  of  the  Russian 
Commonwealth,  by  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  Hak.  Soc.  51. 

c.  1654-6. — "Dog  dollars  they  (the  Russians)  are  not  acquainted  with,  these 
being  attended  with  loss  . . . their  own  dindrs  they  call  Roubles." — Macarius, 
E.  T.  by  Balfour,  i.  280. 

(From  HOBSON -JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-indian  words  and  phrases, 
and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and  discursive,  by  Col. 
Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903,  Reprint,  February  1968.) 
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MONEY  AND  COINS  OF  THE  BIBLE 


From  a paper  presented  by  L.  L.  Clough  at  a meeting  of  the  Albany  Numismatic 
Society. 

(Reprinted  from  HOBBIES-The  Magazine  for  Collectors,  September  1951,  p.130.) 

The  very  first  instance  of  the  mention  of  money  in  the  Bible  appears  to  be  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Here  the  terms  of  the  covenant  between  God  and 
Abraham  laid  down  certain  terms  with  respect  to  the  latter’s  household  including  "he 
that  is  bought  with  the  money  of  any  stranger"  and  "***  he  that  is  bought  with  thy 
money  **".  Again,  in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  Abraham  bargained  with 
Ephron  for  a plot  of  land  in  which  there  was  a cave  suitable  for  the  burial  of  his  dead, 
and  acquired  the  lot  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
"***  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  ***  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
current  money  with  the  merchant." 

It  seems  that  at  that  time  the  shekel  was  the  unit  of  value,  similar  to  our  dollar.  It 
probably  was  not  coined  as  early  as  this,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  money  paid 
by  Abraham  was  weighed  instead  of  counted.  Perhaps  this  may  have  been  because 
the  shekel  actually  varied  in  weight,  although  a standard  had  been  set  as  the  weight 
of  such  a coin.  Therefore,  in  order  to  determine  whether  full  payment  was  being 
made,  it  might  have  been  necessary  to  weigh  the  coins  or  pieces  of  silver.  We  do 
know  that  shekels  were  coined  later,  and  more  will  be  said  about  them. 

There  are  several  other  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis  containing  references  to 
money.  We  recall  especially  the  incident  of  Joseph’s  being  sold  by  his  brothers  to 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver.  They  in  turn  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer 
of  Pharoah.  Later  we  find  Joseph  a high  ruler  in  Egypt,  selling  com  to  his  brothers 
in  time  of  famine.  They  paid  for  that  com,  and  on  then  on  their  way  home  found  that 
the  money  had  been  returned  "**  in  full  weight" 

The  famine  in  Egypt  lasted  seven  years.  Before  the  famine  came  to  an  end  Pharoah, 
the  king,  had  acquired  all  the  money  of  Egypt  by  the  sale  of  food  which  had  been 
stored  up  through  the  foresight  of  Joseph.  Pharoah  also  acquired  all  the  land  in  the 
same  manner. 

Later,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  find  that  the  children  of  Israel,  upon  their  return  to 
Jerusalem  after  having  been  held  in  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon, 
contributed  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  to  the  extent  of  "three  score  and  one 
thousand  drams  of  gold  and  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver."  Now  a dram  was  a gold 
Persian  coin  worth  about  $5.60  of  our  present  money  and  weighing  about  130  grains 
Troy.  So  the  contribution  in  gold  was  about  61,000  drams  or  in  present  money 
$341,600.  I have  not  found  any  reference  indicating  the  value  of  the  pounds  of  silver. 

In  Exodus  we  find  that  each  person  over  twenty  years  of  age  was  required  to  pay  half 
a shekel  as  an  atonement  offering.  Again  in  Exodus,  we  find  the  description  of  the 
building  of  a tabernacle.  A great  deal  of  gold  and  silver  work  was  done  and  evidently 
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taken  directly  from  offerings  of  the  people.  We  find  that  the  gold  and  silver  was 
measured  in  terms  of  shekels,  talents,  and  bekahs.  The  bekah  was  half  a shekel.  The 
talent  of  silver  was  equal  to  3,000  silver  shekels,  and  the  talent  of  gold  equal  to  3,000 
gold  shekels.  The  following  table  is  approximate: 


Silver 

2 bekahs  equal  1 shekel  or  $ .646 

20  gerahs  equal  1 shekel 

50  shekels  equal  1 mina  or  32.30 

60  mina  equal  1 talent  or  1940.00 

Gold 

1 shekel  equals  15  silver  shekels  or  9.69 

50  shekels  equal  1 mina  or  484.75 

60  mina  equal  1 talent  or  29085.00 


These  values  were  the  Heavy  or  Common  Standard  values.  In  addition,  there  were 
Light  Standard  values  of  just  one  half  those  given  above.  While  the  ratio  of  the  value 
of  gold  to  silver  at  that  time  was  13.3  to  1,  this  was  a very  inconvenient  ratio,  and 
the  gold  shekel  was  fixed  at  15  silver  shekels  for  convenience. 

The  coins  referred  to  thus  far  have  been  largely  Jewish  coins  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  find  Greek  and  Roman  coins  in  addition  to  these.  The 
Roman  standard  coin  was  the  denarius,  worth  about  16  cents  and  evidently  a silver 
coin.  The  farthing  was  a bronze  coin  made  in  two  denominations,  one  worth  about 
1 cent  and  the  other  about  1/4  cent.  It  took  two  mites,  a smaller  coin  than  the 
farthing,  to  equal  the  smaller  of  the  two  denominations.  The  mite  was  equal  to  about 
1/8  cent,  and  the  widow  referred  to  in  St.  Luke  gave  two  of  them.  It  took  128  mites 
to  make  a silver  denarius,  or  about  512  of  them  to  equal  a silver  shekel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  price  paid  Judas  for  his  betrayal,  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  was  about  $24.00  present  money,  or  about  six  months’  wages  for  a common 
laborer.  The  man  who  was  given  a talent  received  the  equivalent  of  at  least  $1,000. 
It  would  have  taken  a laboring  man  twenty  years  to  earn  this  much. 

The  penny  was  the  same  as  the  Roman  silver  denarius,  worth  about  16  cents,  or  the 
Greek  drachma.  We  recall  the  parable  of  the  laborers  who  hired  out  to  work  in  a 
vineyard  at  a penny  a day.  There  is  also  the  parable  of  the  tribute  money,  and  the 
reference  to  the  picture  of  Caesar  on  the  penny. 

Many  other  illustrations  may  be  taken  from  the  Bible,  but  I believe  that  I have 
touched  on  the  most  important  items. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


ARCHES  (Part  I)  ORHAN  GAZI-MURAD  11  699-848H.  By  Slobodan  Sreckovic. 
Belgrade,  1999.  192  pp.,  profusely  illustrated  with  meticulous  line  drawings  and 
enlarged  photographs  of  coin  types  on  18  plates.  Stiff  7 x 9-1/2”  paper  covers. 
Published  by  the  author,  available  from  Tom  Clarke  (oci-tom@ix.netcom.com)  and 
Kenneth  MacKenzie,  15  Pine  Street,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey  07670. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a four-volume  work  (volume  two,  which  will  cover  the  period 
848-9 18H,  being  planned  for  early  next  year).  There  are  more  than  1,200  line  drawings 
(540  akches)  with  23  pages  of  tables  and  354  coin  photographs  printed  on  high  quality 
paper  in  this  limited-number  edition. 

More  than  a dozen  years  of  intense  research  have  gone  into  the  creation  of  this  major 
work  which  no  other  numismatist  could  have  written  and  illustrated.  He  has  been  able  to 
examine  thousands  of  akches  in  private  and  public  collections  and  his  remarkable 
illustrations  show  every  design  and  variety  of  this  series  of  Ottoman  coinage. 

He  has  established  a uniform  system  for  cataloguing  both  published  and  coins  likely  to  be 
discovered  in  the  future.  This  system  was  proven  to  be  an  excellent  means  to  catalogue  in 
his  first  book  published  in  1987,  Ottoman  Coins  Minted  in  the  Territory  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  text  is  in  English  with  the  transcriptions  of  the  coin  legends  in  Turkish  from  the 
Arabic  script.  The  abbreviations  used  are  denoted  on  page  10  and  the  lists  of  numismatic 
and  historical  literature  appear  on  pages  187  and  188.  This  work  will  be  immensely 
useful  to  all  Museums  holding  Islamic  coins,  and  for  collectors  and  students  interested  in 
the  amazing  richness  of  early  Ottoman  silver  coinage. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  M.  MacKenzie. 

DIE  MUNZEN  DER  HANSESTADT  WISMAR  1359  bis  1854.  By  Michael  Kunzel. 
Wismar  and  Berlin,  1998.  346  pp.,  36  plates.  Price  is  $90.00. Wismarer  Studien  zur 
Archaologie  Geschichte,  Band  6.  Berliner  Numismatische  Forschungen,  neue  folge. 
Band  7. 

Following  his  definitive  work  on  the  coinage  of  the  Mecklenburg  dukes,  Michael  Kunzel 
has  produced  another  volume  on  the  coinage  of  the  South  Baltic  region,  the  Hanse  city  of 
Wismar.  A detailed  history  of  the  background  of  Wismar’s  coins  of  some  139  pages  is 
followed  by  a catalogue  of  the  various  coin  finds  in  the  region  accompanied  by  eight  area 
maps.  The  catalogue  of  the  coinage  which  follows  is  divided  into  three  sections,  1370- 
1569,  1569-1622,  1622-1854,  and  ranges  from  a Dreisling  of  1/128  of  a taler  (0,62g),  to  a 
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four  taler  piece  of  1 1 7g  in  minor  metals  and  gold  guldens  and  gold  ducats.  A list  of  the 
mintmasters  with  their  initials  is  followed  by  one  of  the  wardens. 

The  emergency  money  of  1715  when  Wismar  under  Swedish  sovereignty  was  besieged 
by  the  allies,  Danes,  Prussians,  and  Hannoverians,  is  described  and  included.  The  form 
followed  the  Swedish  plate  money.  The  initials  used  in  the  text  to  identify  sources  and 
references  in  the  archives  and  elsewhere  are  identified.  And  finally,  a bibliography  of 
over  some  120  works  completes  the  volume. 

It  is  not  a very  interesting  coinage.  The  small  pieces  generally  have  the  saint  and  eagle  or 
the  saint  and  arms.  The  talers  have  exclusively  St.  Laurentius  standing  with  palm  branch 
and  grid  with  double  eagle  reverse.  The  third  century  saint  is  supposed  to  have  been 
martyred  by  frying  on  a griddle. 

Reviewed  by  John  S.  Davenport. 

********************************************************* ****** ********** 

THINGS  ARE  NOT  ALWAYS  WHAT  THEY  SEEM  - 
NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

The  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  few  countries  that  not  only  have  a mintmark,  but  also 
a privy  mark  for  each  director  of  the  mint  (mintmaster).  If  there  is  no  immediate 
successor  when  a mintmaster  dies  or  steps  down,  the  coining  business  is  entrusted  to 
an  interim  director.  This  official  does  not  get  his  own  mark,  but  uses  a modification 
of  his  predecessor’s.  This  usually  take  the  form  of  adding  a star. 

Dutch  mintmaster  J.  W.  A.  van  Hengel  (fish)  retired  on  June  1,  1969  and  was 
succeeded  immediately  by  M.  van  den  Brandhof  (rooster),  so  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  such  an  interim  mark.  Yet  some  coins  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles  do 
not  only  show  a fish  with  star,  but  this  occurs  with  other  dates  than  1969! 

After  van  Hengel’ s retirement  this  Caribbean  territory  ordered  new  coins.  The 
quantities  asked  for  were  relatively  small.  There  were  still  many  usable  dies  available 
from  previous  mintings.  Though  they  carried  older  dates,  from  1964  for  the  gulden 
to  1968  for  the  cent,  they  were  used  in  the  second  half  of  1969  with  the  sole  addition 
of  a star  to  the  privy  mark  fish.  Coins  struck  in  1970  carry  the  mark  rooster  and  the 
correct  date. 


*********************** ********************************************* 


HAMMER  AND  SICKLE 

We  tend  to  think  of  the  crossed  hammer  and  sickle  as  a typical  Communist  or  Soviet 
device.  In  fact  this  beautiful  symbol  of  Agriculture  and  Industry/Mining  was  already 
in  widespread  use  on  Chilean  coins  before  1900.  It  continued  to  do  so  in  the  20th 
century. 
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(Submitted  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot) 


MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Dimitri  R.  Kornetski,  Pr.  Pobedv  16-35,  Dneprodzerzhinsk,  51937  Ukraine:  For 

Trade  or  Sale:  More  than  thousand  world  coins,  from  very  cheap  to  hundreds  dollars 
each  such  as  Indian  Head  Cent  1877,  5 France  Y84  1939  France,  Thaler  C-266  1854F 
Saxony,  for  very  modest  prices  that  can  be  acceptable  as  for  collector  as  for  dealer. 
Also  Ancient  coins  of  Panticapion,  Olbia  and  Bospor  Kingdom.  So  please  let  me 
know  you  interest  or  ask  for  my  trade/sale  list.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Wolfgang  Schuster,  Heiligenstadter  Strasse  193/1/2.  A-1190  Vienna.  Austria: 

I would  like  to  contact  any  collectors  or  dealers  who  are  into  20th  century  Colombian 
coins. 


SOME  UNIQUE  OR  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #27 


John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  # 602 


The  city  of  Worms  on  the  Rhine  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Mainz  dates  from  pre- 
Roman  times.  It  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric  but  later  was  made  a free  imperial 
city  with  minting  privileges  dating  from  1234.  In  1669  it  was  burned  to  the  ground 
by  the  French  and  never  again  regained  its  previous  size  or  status.  It  passed  finally 
into  the  possession  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 


TALER  1617 


MON-NOV’LIB-  - IMP-CIVIT-VORM',  arms  supported  by  two  dragons. 

*SUB*VMBRA*ALARUM*TVARUM*PROT*NO*1617*,  crowned  double  eagle 
with  orb  on  breast 


Like  the  1616  but  with  VORM*  and  NO*  1617. 

Not  in  Joseph  Peus  336,  2163  Dav.  5954A 
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